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Sydney P. Noe Esq. 
Secretary, 
American Numismatic Society, 
Broadway and 156th. Street, 
New York City, 
N.Y. U.S.A. 


Dear Sir :- 


I am sending you a copy of notes made by Mr. John Still, 
late archaeologist to the Colony of Ceylon, regarding a "treasure- 
trove" purchased by me on the {sland some years ago. 


The silver coins referred to have been examined by 
several experts here and it is their opinion that they are 
probably unique. 


As I am an American citizen and a professor ef Stanford 
University, I am rather inclined to have these numismatic treasures 
examined by some competent man - a member of your Society. My 
idea would be to have the result;of the examination, if satisfactory 
to him and to me Published in some numismatic journal, and that 
all the coins be, deposited in McGill University Museum, Montreal, 
of which University I am a graduate. Duplicates I would be 
willing to Ba¥e on deposit in your Society and to compensate the 
reporter either with some of the coins or in money ~ or both. 


Of course I am well aware that before any thing definite 
can be arranged it may be necessary to send the whole "fina" to 
New York. In any event this can be regarded as opening the 
question and I shall be glad to hear from you as soon as convenient. 


I leave here for California (where my address will be 
Stanford University) the middle of November. 


Sincerely yours, 


CC sero See lswo-do 


CW/LB en a 


NOTES ON A HOARD OF SINHALESE COINS. 


by 


John Still Esa. 


In the autumn of the year 1925, in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Gampola in the Island of Ceylon, a villager working in his 
garden dug up an earthen pot of coins. The greater part of these, 
though precisely what proportion is not known, passed into the 
hands of Dr. Casey A. Wood after dwelling on their journey in the 
hands of four intermediaries. This fact makes it a little under- 
tain what the whole extent of the find originally was; for it is 
known that a few coins of similar type were being hawked in the 
bazaars of Kandy at the samr time that Dr. Wood was maing his 
collection. However, it seems probable that very nearly the 
whole hoard was secured, and its value as a collection is greatly 
enhanced thereby, for it becomes an epitome of the coinage of the 
Kangiyan districts as current in early Dutch times in Ceylon. 

When Dr. Wood asked me to examine the coins, several most 
unusual features immediately struck me. To begin with, more than 
twenty years of coin hunting in this island hac revealed to me at 
most some score or two of the silver coins called " Hook money" 
or"Larins", - the catalogue of the Colombo Museum describes only 


fifteen specimens - but in this hoard they are numbered by 


hundreds. The next surprise was that not only were the known 
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types of Larins apparently all found, but also absolutely new 
types 68 which no numismatist nad previously suspected the 
existence. These will be described shortly. Another feature 
was the existence side by side with hundreds of larins of a couple 
of score copper coins of the Sinhalese kings of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries A.D. With these coins of eastern origin, 
in the very same pot, was found what may prove to be the finest 
collection of Portuguese money yet recorded in Ceylon. The 
question of fraud must here be considered, but only to be dismissed 
immediately and confidently. No forger could possibly invent a 
wide range of new types which form, when considered all together, 
at least two series of previously unknown kinds of Dutch and 
Sinhalese coins, namely Larins bearing the names of Sinhalese 
kings and Larins with Butch words or dates on them. No forger 
could possibly have forged about four hundred different dies to 
stamp with them the five hundred Larins that bear inscriptions in 
Persian or Arabic character. Had a forger been at work there 
would certainly have been a great preponderence of some one type, 
or at least of some types which he chose to reproduce; but in 
this hoard it would be difficult to point to any six coins that 
have indubitably come from the same die. That there are a few 
forgeries of the seventéenth century seems to me probable, for 
some of the hook money’ has all the appearance of having been made 
of base metal by illiterate persons, but the collection does not 


contain one single specimen which to me gives rise to the smallest 
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Suspicion of modern fraud. I have not the slightest hebitation 
in taking it for what it purports to be, namely a collection or 
hoard of coined money buried in the seventeenth century and dug 
up in the twentieth. Evidence that the copper and the silver 
were found together, as was stated, is afforded by the adherence 
to a number of the silver coins of copper patina. I had to 
remove this in some cases so that the coins might be read, but 
in others it still remains. 

I will now endeavour to describe the hoard as completely 
as my very limited time allows me; briefly, that is, where the 
types are already known; more fully where they are not to be 
found either in the catalogue of the Colombo Museum, or in the 
remarkably full book of Mr. Codrington - "Ceylon coins and 


Currency". 


SINHALESE COPPER COINS OF THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


There are 43 of these, all of ordinary types described by 
Codrington in Chapter VI, commencing at Page 63. They belong to 
the following kings (including one queen): 


Queen Lilavati, reigned 1197-1209 and again 1209 & 1211 A.C. 
specimens. 

Sahasa Malla, 1200-1202 A.C. 7 specimens. 

Dharmasoka Deva, 1208-1209 A.C. 1 specimen. 

Parakrama Bahu II, 1236-1271 A.C. 19 specimens. 

Vijaya Bahu IV, 1271-1273 A.C. 6 specimens. 

Bhuveneka Bahu I, 1273-1284. 8 specimens. 
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There is nothing to distinguish them from thousands of others, and 
the only notable fact about them is the company in which they were 
found. 
LARINS 

There are 729 of these hitherto rare coins. All are silver 
or some base metal meant to appear as silver, and the number of those 
whose metal is not pure does not exceed five per cent of the total. 

They divide into several quite distinct and well marked groups, 
and the first division to be made is (a) those whose types are 
known to numismatists, and (b) those whose types are not known. 
Somewhat curiously, it is the former of these two categories that 
I am less able to deal with than the latter; for those described in 
Codrington, Chapter XII, (iv) page 162 etc., are the larins that bear 
either Muhammadan inscriptions or marks which are not inscriptions 
in either the characters of the mediaeval coins of the Sinhalese 
kings, in Tamil, or in Dutch. These I can manage to read, whereas 
the Arabic alphabet is unknown to me. 

The group (a) of the kinds already known to exist contains 
571 specimens of which a very large proportion are in perfect condi- 
tion, and could, I feel convinced be read and identified by angone 
thoroughly conversant with Arabic and Persian scripts. There appear 
to be @ variety of quite separate types, and probably of language 
used. The inscriptions in many instances , perhaps most, cover both 
Sides of the coins, and are embossed instead of being sunk into the 
metal; two characteristics which serve, among other .things, to 


differentiate them from the next group (b). Further than these 
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remarks I do not feel inclined to go, for the whole collection, 
perhaps the largest and most varied in existence, will have to be 
reported on hy an expert. 

Group (b) contains 74 specimens, all new to numismatists, or 
at any rate notmentioned in the Colombo Museum catalogue or in 
Codrington. These have certain characters in common:- for 
example, their inscriptions are sunk instead of being embossed 
(exceptions will be detailed later); there is no design or writing 
on the inner side of the hook; the writing, figures, or design is 
in all eases reversed, and the coins have to be deciphered ina 
mirror. This last peculiarity gives me a little cause for suspi- 
cion whether the description given by Codrington on Page 164, 
Section 14 (6), may not be incorrect. He says "These coins 
(Kandyan Larins) bear no legend, or at best poor imitations of 
Arabic letters." 

It is possible that single specimens may have been found 
before with reversed legends, and legends moreover sunk instead of 
being raised, which have been taken for imitations of Arabic ? 

Against this view is the extraordinary and meticulous care 
of Mr. Codrington'’s methods, and the fact that the 7% 571 coins 
of group (&) include many coins with what appear to be precisely 
what he has deseribed, i.e. imitations. But, a@11 the same, I 
think that all existing collections should be re-examined with the 


aid of a mirror before it is possible to pronounce that Dr. Wood 
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has been the first to discover not only new and unique varieties 
of Larins, but also new and unsuspected classes of Larins with 
legible inscriptions, in other than Muhammadan scripts. 

Group (b) er be subdivided into four sections, viz:- 

(1) Coins bearing the names of Sinhalese kings of the 12th. 
and 13th. ceenturies. 

(2) Coins bearing Tamil inscriptions. 

(3) Goins bearing various inscriptions I have not succeeded 
in reading, but which are probably Sanseritiec rather 
than Arabic. 

(4) Goins bearing Dutch legends. 

Section (1) contains 62 coins distributed as follows :- 
Sahasa Malla - 27 specimens. 
Dharmasoka Deva - 3 specimens. 
Parakrama Bahu - 4 specimens. 
Vijaya Bahu - 5 specimens. 
Bhuvanaka Bahu - 2 specimens. 
Similar to the above, but not yet definitely attributable to any 
particular king - 21 specimens. 

No single specimen contains the whole of the name of any 
king, but where a number of coins exist, e.g. Sahasa Malla's coins, 
the whole of the name and the breceding royal Sri can be built up 
by placing several coins side by side. In other cases such as the 


coins of Dharmasoka Deva, the name is rendered certain by the 


as 
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legend on the Larin giving a vertical section through the 
inscription as found on the ordinary copper massas of the king. 
Nor is the legend of the copper massas the only thing taken 
from them, for among the 62 coins of Section (1) of group (b) 
of the larins, there are to be found replicas of the whole of 
the design which - with variatiobs in the actual name of the king - 
is common to the reverses of all copper massas of that period. 
Some have a few letters, some a portion of the body or the head, 
and some, in addition to these have quite clear upon them a curved 
row of small hollows which exactly correspond with the rows of 
dets that encircle the copper coins of the kings mentioned 
earlier in these notes. In fact, it is abundantly demonstrable 
that these particular parins were struck upon dies which may well 
have been actual massas themselves, if their metal is hard enough 
for this to be possible, a thing I have not found the time to test 
by actual experiment.* In size of letter, and in their positions 
relative to one another and to the surrounding portions of the 
figure, these Larins reproduce the massas of their respective 
kings accurately; and the curved row of hollows, (being dots 
reversed) show that their die was of identical circumference. 
In default of other evidence to rebut the supposition I think it 


reasonable to adopt the theory that the massas were themselves 


*Later I tested this and found it worked. In fact, I made a 
larin of Sahasa Malla. 
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the type copied, possibly even the actual dies used, and that the 
named Larins are therefore not necessarily coins struck by the 
kings whose names they bear. 

Of the copper massas found in this hoard, those of Queen 
Lilavati are missing from the parallel series of Larins, even the 
comparatively rare Dharmasoka Deva being found. But there is a 


curious fact which may lead to an interesting discovery, and which 


must be described before leaving Section (1). Among the 15 spec- 
imens on which letters appear, but which are not actually assignable 
yet to any particular king (21 are mentioned above, but of these 
only 15 have letters on them, the rest having portions of the 
figure) there are at least three that are clear enough for it to be 
clear that they belong to no king whose copper massas are already 
known. One of these appears to be altogether different in style, 
and has the two letters stamped on the inside instead of the out- 
Side of the curved hook, but the other two bear the same inseription 
including the Sri of royalty in one case, and a couple of cireun- 
ferential inverted dots in the other, to show that they were copied 
from royal money of the customary type, and yet I have so far 
utterly failed to identify the king's name. It may possibly be that ® 
this oblique way the coin of some king may become known, not from 

its direct discovery, but from the dis covery of a Larin copied from 

it. 4tt is needless to stress the value of this as evidence 


against forgery, but indeed, on that point I have no fears. 


ee 
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One other fact of interest must be noted before leaving 
Section (1). Among the coins of Sahasa Malla, 27 in number, 
there is one which was not struek on a massa or a die resembling 
& massa, for it is a positive whereas all the others are negatives. 
Its letters do not require to be read in a mirror, and they are 
embossed instead of sunk. Among rarities it is rarer still, and 
within a class of coin not hitherto described it is unique. 

Section (2) contains 2 specimens. 

These are coins with Tamil inscriptions, and both bear the 
same legend, viz:- Setu. Coins with this inscription are well 
known and have often been described, but they have been ordinary, 
flat, dise-shaped money, and the existence of Setu Larins has not 
previously been recorded so far as I am aware. Of these two, one 
is perfectly clear, and the other only legible by comparing it with 
the former. Both are reversed mirror-fashion and for a long while 
utterly puzzled me. 

Codrington deals fully with Setu coins on Pages 74-77. They 
are attributed to princes of Ramad who held sway in the l4th.century. 

Section(3) contains 4 coins. One has a most baffling insecrip- 
tion of six embossed characters repeated on both obverse and reverse. 
I am unable to guess what group of alphabets it belongs to; for a 
while I thought it was European. Two others are very worn and may 
be wrongly placed in group (b). The fourth has a long legend neatly 


incised on both sides, and apparently written in mediaeval Sinhalese, 
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but I have not been able to decipher it. Altogether this section 
is perhaps 111 described on my page 4 above, and should rather 
have been called "miscellaneous". 

Section (4) contains 6 specimens, 4 with the word FRISIA, and 
two with dates. In all cases their legends are reversed and sunk, 
and they have to be read in a mirror. Frisia was one of the States 
that struck coins for Ceylon, the others being Zeeland, Holland, 
Utrecht and Guelderland. Of the four Frisia coins one is a 
perfect specimen, fresh from the mint, and the letters on it are 
beautifully struck. It clearly was never the work of any but a 
skilled maker of money; yet the very existence of such money does 
not seem to have been suspected, though Godrington does just briefly 
mention that a Dane called Don Erich Grubbe struck his own Larins 
in the year 1621. (See Page 164, Section 15 (7).) 

The two dated Larins both begin with 164, but in both the 
fourth figure is somewhat doubtful; I think it is a figure 5. 

They are interesting as giving a date, but, as will be seen further 
on, Still better evidence is given by the Portuguese coins relative 
to the age of this hoard. 


PORTUGUESE COINS 


There are 51 of these, as compared with 25 in the Colombo 
Museum catalogue, and amone them are to be found all three types 


described by Codrington as Gridiron, Saint, or Malacca, on Page 99, 
Section 21, 
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Of the Gridiron type, viz?- 
(G.1) Tanga of 1649, with arms between GLo, for Clombo or 
Ceilao. Vide Codrington, Page 99, Section 21. I, and 
Plate 106. 
(G.2) Ditto, but counterstamped on obverse. V.0.C. 


(4.3) Ditto, but dated perfectly clearly 1644. I cannot find 
this in Codrington, and it may be rare. 


(4.4) Tenge + 1645 of Goa. Vide Codrington Page 99, Section 


(4.5) Codrington's plate 114, described on Page 100, 22 (d). 
There are two specimens of G.L., and of the others one each. 
Of Saint type there are 3 coins. 7 
One is too coated with copper to be made out before being 
Cleaned. One had the arms between A & (7M). The other has arms 
between C &?%.o) and is counterstamped on the reverse with V.0.C. 
Of the Malacca type there are 26 legible coins. 
(M.1) Half tanga. Obverse, crowned arms between G.A. 
Reverse, monogram between D.8. and the date 1642. 
1 specimen. 
This has the appearance of being an ancient forgery, as described by 
Codrington, Page 100: 2B: II 


(M.2) Tanga, undated, Codrington, Plate 111, and on Page 100: 
22 (a) 1 specimen. 


(M.3) Tanga, undated, Codrington P,ate 112 & Page 100: 22(b); 
but counterstamped on obverse V.G. 1 specimen. 


(m.4) Tanga, undated, Dodrington Page 103; I (1) 6 specimens. 


(M.5) Ditto, but counterstamped on obverse V.G. 2 specimens. 


(m.6) 


(M7) 
(m.8) 


(M.9) 
(M.10) 
(M.11) 


(12) 
(M.13) 


(M.14) 
(M.15) 


(M.16) 


(4.17) 
(M.18) 


SPANISH 
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Tanga, undated, but counterstamped on reverse V.G. 
2 specimens. 


Ditto, but counterstamped on reverse V.0.C. 1 specimen. 7 


Tanga, obverse crowned arms between A.M. Reverse, monogram 
between D.M. and date 1631. 2 specimens. 


Ditto, but counterstamped on obverse V.G. 1 specimen. 
Ditto, but counterstamped on obverse V.0.C. 1 specimen. 


Tanga, dated 1632, Codrington Page 103: 26: I (1); 53 
specimens. 


Ditto, but counterstamped on reverse V.G. 1 specimen. 


Same as (M.11) but dated 1634, Codrington Page 103, Section 
26: I (1). 1 specimen. 


Obverse crowned arms between G.A. Reverse monogram and 
date 1635. 1 specimen. 


Obverse crowned arms between M.A. Reverse monogram between 
D.M. and date 163(,). 1 specimen. 


Same as (M.9), but final figure of date illegible. 1 
svecimen. 


VARIOUS, apparently mostly MALACCA. 


Ten specimens which require cleaning for identification. 


Six ditto, but counterstamped with the V.G. mark. 


Together with all the coins described above was one silver piece 


bearing the arms of Spain. It is much worn and clipped and appears 


to be @ piece of eight. 


_a 


- 
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This completes the very inadequate review that I have been able 
to find time to give what I believe to be the most important find of 
coins made in Ceylon during the last quarter of a century for certain, 
and perhaps for very much longer. 

These notes are not intended to be a detailed paper, but simply 
& memorandum to assist Dr. Wood when he begins to study the collection 
seriously and with the help of experts. 

It is interesting to speculate when the coins were buried. It 
must have been after 1655 when the countermark which looks like V.G. 
was first struck upon the Portuguese coins by the Dutch. (Actually 
this mark aopears to be the monogram of Galle), for a large number of 
the coins bear it. But how much longer after it is only possible to 
guess. I think we can be sure that the English money was not yet in 
circulation, or in so very catholic a hoard some one or other of its 
coins would surely have been found. It is curious too that no Duteh 
money Other than counterstamped Portuguese should have been included; 
and taking these two facts together, we get a date somewhere between 
1655 and the end of the eighteenth century. This is too wide a margi 
and it is to be hoped that a full study of the hoard will narrow the 
possible period considerably. The huge collection of nearly six 
hundred coins with Arabic inser iptions cannot fail to produce evidence 
which I have not been able to tap. 

To me the most interesting thing of those I have been able to 


Observe is the discovery that the Larins are a fruitful source of 


j } 
' 


study instead of a dull class of coin that collectors have hi thert. 
said very little about. | Jin 


as 
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(John Still - for 6 years one of the Archaeologists in the Ceylon — 
Civil Service). : oe 


October 13, 1 


Dr. Casey Wood 
Authors*® Club 
London, S. We : Eng land. 


¢ 


Dear ‘Sir: 


* Responding to. que communication of ‘Goptemes 20th, ae 
is ‘Bery aifficult 0/88u", inything definite in the way of a reply 
without seeing the hoard with which it is concerned. The accoun 

by ei St ill is very interesting and leaves amall room for do 


examination of them. The examination of so large : bg . it 
would be meee: arduous, but the value and apse of it rome 


ment which would be Seren satisf acg Ory. You will real tw thet 
this would be practically impossible without the coins, however, a 
if our suggest ion appenae to you and is a possible one, bases To 


or our Curator. : he 


*, 


Very sincerely yours, 


SN:JG TA Be) . Secretary 


